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Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Two Lectures on the History of Literature, 
with a brief sketch of the various materials 
made use of for the preservation of Know- 
ledge. 

LECTURE SECOND. 
(Concluded from page 324.) 

We have already shown, that at Rome the 
sale of books had become a regular business 
before the Christian era. The trade continued 
until literature was banished by northern in- 
vasions. Constantinople was perhaps the only 
place from the 6th to the 11th or 12th centu- 
ries where collections of books were offered 
for sale. Throughout western Europe, during 
that period, the monasteries were the sole 
manufactories of books. Of these at times a} 
Bible, a missal, a homily, a saintly legend, | 
might be purchased by the rich. ‘These books 
were transcribed on parchment, and were bound 
with thick lids of wood covered with leather, 
and studded with brass headed nails. Such 
volumes were seldom sold to any but the cler- 
gy. ‘*Laymen,” said one of the old bishops | 
of Durham, ‘* to whom it matters not whether | 
they look at a book turned wrong side up- 
wards, or spread before them in its natural | 
order, are altogether unworthy of any commn- | 
nion with books.” Bartholin expressed his | 
great admiration for books in words,—whieh | 
show the lamentable darkness of his own mind, | 
who could think that the Almighty Creator, | 
upholder, and preserver of learned and un- 
learned, civilized and uncivilized man, speaks | 
only to him through the medium of books ; he 
says, “ without them, God is silent, justice 
dormant, physic at a stand, philosophy lame, 
letters dumb, and all things involved in Cim- 
merian darkness.” 

I have seleeted the following incidents, set- 
ting forth the scarcity of books, and the value at- 
tached to them. In the 9th century the abbot 
of Ferrieres sent to borrow Cicero on Oratory, | 
and Quintillian’s Institutes of Pope Benedict 
III. stating that there was no perfect copy of 
either in France. The Countess of Anjou pur- 
chased the homilies of Harmon, bishop of Hal- 
berstadt, and paid for the work 200 sheep, 5 
quarters of wheat, and the same amount of rye 
and millet. In 1299 the bishop of Winchester, 





in borrowing a Bible with marginal notes from 
the cathedral convent of St. Swithens, gave a 
bond drawn up with great solemnity of expres- 


sion for the return of it. ‘This Bible had been 
presented to the convent, and a daily mass was 
said for the soul of the donor,—it being con- 
sidered by the monks that such a gift merited 
eternal salvation. ‘The prior and his brethren 


| at the convent of Rochester, threatened to pro- 


nounce the irrevocable sentence of damnation 
on any person who should steal their Latin 
translation of Aristotle’s poetics, or even obli- 
terate the title. Even so late as the 15th cen- 
tury, when Louis XI. of France borrowed a 
volume written by Rhoses, the Arabian phy- 


sician, he deposited, by way of pledge, a con-|niest seasons of spring. 


pleasure of the university, of his trade and pri- 
vileges. - The price of each book was settled 
by the heads of the university, who took care 
of themselves, as well as the interests of learn- 
ing, by reducing the gain on those which were 
sold to their members to less than a two per 
cent. profit, But vain were the trammels 
which licensers, priests, and universities im- 
posed upon literature ; it lived, and it flourish- 
ed. The invention of printing facilitated its 
nourishment. ‘The reformation came, and in 
the zeal it enkindled, the productions of mind 
started up with a vigorous luxuriance, like the 
growth of young leaves, the expansion of 
blossoms, the extension of shoots in the sun- 
With their release 


siderable quantity of plate ; besides which, he | from the spiritual dominion of Rome, Germany 
was obliged to find a nobleman to join with | and Holland had obtained intellectual liberty, 
him as surety in a deed, binding himself under | and established for themselves the freedom of 
a great penalty to restore it. the press. From their printing offices—those 
Such was the value attached to books in this | distributing fountains of literature, the free 
time of priestly prerogatives and popular igno-| thought, the noble sentiment, the religious 
rance ; a value affixed to them rather as saintly | truth, were in various languages profusely 
relics for ignorance to wonder at and worship, | scattered to all European countries. England 
than as fountains of knowledge, and store-| might restrain, France might control, Spain 
houses of thought for furnishing the intellect, | might bind, and Italy might fetter, but the pro- 
or strengthening and refreshing the mind. | ductions of the authors of each found a way to 
Learning was deemed by many as a sanctified | posterity through the freedom of Holland, or 
garment, appropriate to the church, and which | the presses of Saxony. 
none but its members might wear. But with! At the present time the book trade and print- 
the first efforts of awaking thought, laymen be- | ing is comparatively unshackled in most places 
came students. ‘The learning, the literature,| in Europe. Spain and Portugal are yet, how- 
the freedom of thought which had character-|ever, under bondage as deep as ever; and 
ised the past, the illiterate ignorance, the men-| every manuscript endures the scrutiny, and 
tal inertness and slavery of the present, enga-| receives the sanction of several tribunals of 
ged their attention ; and whilst mind indignant- | censorial criticism before it can reach the eyes 


‘ly broke the bonds which enthralled it, the | of the public. 


lore of the ancients was released from the cob-| Books are sold at very low prices in Ger- 
webs of libraries. many, and the book trade is there systematized 

Cotton paper furnished the monk in his | as it is in no other country. Leipzig is con- 
cloister, and the scholar in his study, with an | sidered as the grand literary emporium ; and 
abundant material for the multiplication of in it all the principal publishers, from the Vie- 
books. The increase of these gave employ-'tula to the Rhine, and from the Danube to the 
ment for booksellers, whose literary store- | Baltic, have their accredited agents. These 
houses accumulated throughout the cities of| receive the volumes as they are issued from 
Europe. Learning had, however, been so long | every press, and from these they are distribu- 
exclusively an ecclesiastical attribute, that the | ted to every book mart inGermany. A yearly 
vendors of books were placed under their go-| fair for the sale of books was established in 
vernment, to be controlled by their caprice,| Leipzig soon after the invention of printing. 
and limited by their ignorance, superstition, | In 1667 it was attended by 19 booksellers from 
or prejudice. At Paris, from the 13th to the | other places. A catalogue of the books offered 
close of the 15th centuries, booksellers were | for sale is printed every year, which contains 
appointed by its priest-governed university,— | a list of all books published since the last fair. 
and it was illegal for any one to vend a book|'‘This furnishes a curious statistical detail of 
valued at more than 10 sous, without its per- | literary labour in Germany. In 1816 more 
mission and sanction. The individual thus| than 3000 new works came from the press ; 


chosen was considered a part of the academi- 
eal body; as such, he was bound by its laws, 
he partook of the rights, and enjoyed the im- 
munities of its members. But he dared not 
refuse to loan books to any of them, either to 
read or to copy; he had to give security for 
his good behaviour, and was deprived, at the 


in 1828 more than 5600, and in 1838 the 


‘number exceeded 6000. At this fair, booksel- 


lers from all parts of Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Russian Baltic provinces, the 
Netherlands, and some from England and 
France, to the number of more than 300, annn- 
ally meet. Perhaps there is no one town in 
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the world which has so great a proportion of 
its inhabitants connected with literature as 
Leipzig. ‘There are more than 100 resident 
booksellers, and the capital employed in print- 
ing is several millions of dollars. It has 32 
printing offices, one of which employs 40 or- 
dinary presses, and 3 driven by steam. Forty 
millions of sheets are annually printed there, 
and the average weight of the books which are 
brought to it every year for sale, is 3,360,000 
pounds, or 1500 tons. I can find time but for 
a few remarks respecting the book trade of the 
present day. ‘Throughout Europe and Ameri- 
ca it is fast growing into two branches, the one 
embracing those who publish, the other those 
who retail. Periodic public sales of books in 
quantities to the trade are held in many places. 


author, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, thus 
describes his own condition. ‘* Sat up late, 
and rose early, contended with cold, and con- 


| versed with scarcitie;” * all my labours turn to 


losse. I was dispised and neglected, my pains 
not regarded, or slightly rewarded, and 1 my- 
self in prime of my best wit, laid open to po- 
vertie.”” ‘* How many base men that wanted 
the parts I had, enjoyed content at will, 
and had wealth at command. I called to mind 
a cobler that was worth 500 pounds ; a hosiler 


that had built a goodly inn ; a carman in a lea- 
ther pilche that had whipt a 1000 pounds out 


of his horses tail. And have I more than these, 


thought I to myself; am I better born? am I 


better brought up? yea, and better favoured, 
and yet am I a beggar !”’ 


In America, at Boston and Baltimore, there is} ‘The great antiquarian, Stow, who spent his 
one held yearly ; at New York and Philadel-| estate in investigating the ancient monuments 
phia, two. At the sales at Philadelphia, the| of Great Britain, applied for, and obtained, in 
average amount received for books sold is| his 80th year, letters patent from King James 
about $80,000. Ist, to take up alms as a beggar. I cannot 

When we consider the immense multiplica-| take time to speak of the sufferings of a Gold- 
tion of books from the many thousand presses | smith, who, by profuse prodigality, was kept 
in America, and the ten thousand presses of| always in poverty; nor of a suicidal Chatter- 
Europe; the idea of keeping up an intimate| ton, whose history shows the depth of degra- 
acquaintance with modern literature appears | dation to which a fine mind may be brought, 
to be absurd. A knowledge of the names of| when destitute of virtue, and void of religion, 
books, and the subjects they treat on, which | it is caught in the storms of adversity. I must 
has been called the erudition of title pages, | hasten to a close. ‘Those who would know the 
may soon be sufficient to occupy a lifetime. A | difficulties which young men of talents may 
writer in the Edinburgh Review in 1816, calcu-| have to contend with, who, through literature 
lates that up to that period, there had been|seek after fortune and fame, I would recom- 
printed in Europe since the time of Faust and| mend to read the private journal of the late 
his servant 3,641,960 different works. Leib-| George Crabb during the first three months of 
nitz, in mock consternation at the increase of| his residence in London. He sought patron 
books, declares that cities would soon not be /| after patron without success, and when reject- 
sufficient to contain the libraries. D’Israeli,|ed did not sit down in despair. Booksellers 
however, comforts himself with the —) and noblemen were appealed to in vain. But 





tion of the patriotic labours of the grocers and|in the midst of discouraging incidents, with 
trunkmakers, those alchemists of literature, | the most unfailing good humour, he points out 
who annihilate gross bodies without injuring | the daily reduction of cash, the sale of his 
the finer spirits. |books, the pawning of his watch, and the 
Since the springing up of literature in Eu-/| thinning of his wardrobe. The very perfection 
rope, authors, by profession, have suffered | of the serio-comico is to be found in his lamen- 
perhaps more than those of earlier ages. It)tations over an unfortunate rent in his last 
is true, that writers whose works are popular, | coat. 
—the demand of the public outrunning the ra-| Our literary men in America become politi- 
pidity with which they are produced, some-|cians, and get offices whereby they live, or 
times receive immense profits, and gather to-| they edit newspapers, or they flourish in the 
gether estates. Yet, as a body, the literary |‘ cotton line,” or they are clerks in banks, and 
labourers have little present pecuniary recom- | devote no mcre time to the desk of the author, 
pense, and small chance for future fame. ‘Those | than they can spare without detriment to the 
who, by their situation in life, are raised above | pocket. One might suppose the poems of 
want, who care not for an increase of fortune, | Halleck and Bryant were popular enough, and 
who write for their own satisfaction, may dis-| returned them profit enough, to entice (even 
tribute their volumes amongst literary friends, |in this bank note world) the one more fre- 
and take their applauses for fame. But in the| quently from his cotton bags, and the other 
great literary cities of Europe, there are thou- | from his editorial chair into the bowers of the 
sands of men who, with indefatigable industry,| muses. But perhaps ’tis a matter of calcula- 
ood talents, and not unfrequently much eru-|tion;—one knows the profit of his business, 
ition, toil day after day, night after night, in | the other the salary of his party. Let but 
the drudgery of composition, the illy paid _re- ( 
compense of which just keeps them on the| gold for every verse, and straightway the gli- 
brink of starvation, until death releases from | ding of goose quills and the scratching of steel 
earthly troubles, or a premature old age con-| pens would be visible from the line of New 
signs them to the long dreaded poor-house. | Brunswick to the borders of ‘Texas. What a 
Many whose works have been popular, who | forsaking there would be of cotton bags and 
have received considerable sums from their | banks, of parties and politics, whilst the whole 
sale, with a prodigality too often attendant on| race would be foremost in the art of turning 
professional authorship, have squandered it| rhymes into guineas. ‘The love of money is 
away, and perished in poverty, wretchedness, | in truth the characteristic of our country ; and 
and want. ‘Tom Nash, a popular professional | this may (perhaps) save us from being afflict- 





































another Caracalla arise, and offer a piece of 





ed with a very large number of nearly starved 
authors. I had intended to have devoted some 
time in particularising the sums of money re- 
ceived by some of the fashionable authors of 
the present day, but I am warned to be brief. 
A Milton, in the 17th century could obtain but 
£5 for a Paradise Lost ; a Moore, in the 19th, 
receives £3,000 for a Lalla Rookh, and a 
Scott the same for a Rokeby. Our Cooper and 
Irving have probably each received more than 
$50,000 for their writings. 

The fashions in literature I must pass by 
with as brief a notice. At different periods 
particular forms of books have been generally 
adopted,—and there has been the reign of fo- 
lios, quartos, octavos, or twelves. We can 
all remember when the public taste ran upon 
miniatures, and nothing was relished but in 
homeopathic doses. Fashion has also some 
influence in the naming of books. If ‘* Every 
man his own lawyer,” is published, there in- 
stantly follows, ‘* Every man his own physi- 
cian,”’ “* Every man his own surgeon,”’ ** Every 
man his own gardner,”’ and “* Every man his 
own cattle doctor.”’ If a“ Child’s book”’ is 
invented, straightway comes a ** Boy’s book,” 
just preceding a ‘ Girl’s book,’’—and a 
** Young man’s’’ and * Young ladies’ ” book 
succeed. ‘The ‘ Father’s’? and ‘ Mother’s 
book” soon engage our attention, and then the 
‘* Family book’’ completes out the circle. 
Then comes the ** Child’s own book,”’ which 
brings out the whole coterie of relatives with 
their own books also. 

The task I assigned to myself has been ac- 
complished. I have in some mannei explained 
the means adopted, and the materials employ- 
ed in different ages to render knowledge per- 
manent, and have also endeavoured to give a 
brief sketch of the history of literature. Many 
of the facts which we have heard, have no 
doubt been deposited in the storehouse of me- 
mory ; but what knowledge have we gained 
which may beneficially influence our mental, 
our moral, or our religious opinions? If we 
have seen, through the discoveries of industri- 
ous investigations and scientific search, the as- 
sertions of a Volney proved as false as they 
were presumptuously positive,—if we have 
seen the sneering arguments of Voltaire proved 
lighter than vanity, and robbed of every sem- 
blance of verity, shall we not feel a firmer con- 
viction than ever, that the labours of learning, 
the testimony of literature, yea, even the in- 
quiries of infidels, do all eventually tend to 
confirm the language of scripture and the truths 
of our holy religion. If we have felt the supe- 
riority of sacred to profane literature, in elo- 
quence, in purity, in wisdom, and in power, 
shall we not seek to participate in the waters 
of that fountain from which the Hebrew writers 
drew all their inspiration. If we have observ- 
ed in the heathen poets the evils resulting from 
the unsanctified intellect, and corrupt imagina- 
tion of man building up for himself a religion, 
shall we not learn, in the concerns of the im- 
mortal soul, to beware of ourselves, to trust 
not to reason, to lean not on others, but to seek 
for the witness of truth, which direets from all 
error, presumption, and sin. 

The dangerous effect of a depraved literature 
upon the morals and judgment of nations has 
claimed our attention, and may well stir up the 




















inquiry in each of us, how far in our reading, 
we are quaffing at the modern waters of litera- 
ry corruption. Are we poisoning our own 
minds, and is the influence of our example en- 
couraging others to a course of reading calcu- 
lated to give a dangerous latitude to their ima- 
ginations, to impair the purity of their morals, 
or to destroy their confidence in religion. 

We have seen that whilst the human mind 
was in onward progress, access to libraries ex- 
cited the intellect, and urged on the literature | 
of nations ;—but when the active zeal for ad- 
vancement and perfection had ceased in an age, 
collections of books became but as dead mo- 
numents of the past, awaking no sensation 
in the living: and we have been convinced, 
that it was better for nations or individuals to 
feel within them a spirit that would inquire, 
investigate, and reason, than without this to be 
possessed of the records of all human know- 
ledge, the pages of all earthly wisdom, and the 
volumes of all scientific truth. 

From the incidents of the past, this convic- 
tion has perhaps been forced upon us all, that, 
though wars may give matter for history, may 
furnish out themes for the poet, yet the influ- 
ence they exercise is always opposed to the 
permanent prosperity of learning and literature. 
We have seen the monuments of mind perish- 
ing from the path of the conqueror,—we have 
seen science wither in the cities of the con- 
quered. A continued course of victory, giving 
birth to luxury and pride, which have tended 
to foster a taste repugnant to true learning, and 
an imbecility of mind unfriendly to attain- 
ments in knowledge. 

If we look at the snail-like pace which learn- 
ing has traveled in China, its retrograde mo- 
tion among the Hindoos, its sudden extinction 
in every kingdom of the Arabians, its failure in 
Goth-trampled Europe, its second declension 
in priest-ridden Italy,—we shall be led to con- 
clude, that established errors in doctrine, gene- 
ral corruption in morals, and national servitude 
to arbitrary rule, give no promise of per- 
manence to literature, of increase to knowledge, 
or advancement to science. On the contrary, 
we may remember that in Europe on the re- 
awakening of the human mind, it exercised the 
liberty of thought,—it quickened to a percep- 
tion of social, political, and religious rights, 
and then, and not till then, nations really start- 
ed on the race of mental, of moral, and religi- 
ous improvement. 

We may sum up the whole of these obser- 
vations in a few words. Undoubted facts in 
science, certain discoveries in philosophy, true 
histories of the past, will always be found in 
accordance with the revelations of Him who 
is truth :—and that nothing that is corrupt in 
morals, erroneous in religion, or false in phi- 
losophy, will permanently improve the intel- 
lect, or add to the happiness of man. 

To conclude—there is not a subject which 
can furnish a theme for a lecture from which 
we may not draw some proof of the superin- 
tending goodness, creative wisdom, or retribu- 
tive justice of God. We may read this in the 
records of literature, it speaks from the pages 
of history. Go ask our anatomist as he lec- 

tures, appeal to our physiologist if it is not 
true, that a hand of unbounded power, control- 
led by consummate wisdom, has built up the 
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framework of human existence,—bhas fitted it 
‘**bone to his bone,” prepared every part for its 
functions, and clothed the whole fabric with 
beauty. All life, through its various unfold- 
ings, speaks the praise of ¢hat mercy, tells 
the tale of that might, which controls e’en the 
dust of unorganized matter, which wheels the 
whole systems of worlds, and yet has prepa- 
red for each atom in nature the laws which 
must govern and guide it. Our chemist can 
show us,—for his daily employments compel 
him to trace the manifold powers of the simplest 
material around him. Adaptations, preparing 
for action, are so plain, attractions drawing, 
and affinities binding for beneficent ends, are 
so striking, that he fain must acknowledge the 
goodness of him whose wisdom has planned, 
and whose power has implanted the laws that 
control them. The voice, then, of history, the 
learning of ages, the unfoldings of science, 
break forth in harmonious concord with the 
language of nature, as *‘ day unto day uttereth 
speech, and as night unto night showeth 
knowledge”’ of unfathomable wisdom, unutter- 
able goodness, and inimitable power. 


A DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. 


[ We extract the following aceount of a haz- 
ardous adventure from ‘Julius Rodman’s 
Journal of the first passage ever achieved 
across the Rocky Mountains,”’ published in 
Burton’s Magazine.— Bost. W. Mag.) 

During our sojourn here, an incident of note 
oceurred. ‘The banks of the Missouri in this 
neighbourhood are precipitous, and formed of 
a peculiar blue clay, which becomes exces- 
sively slippery after rain. The cliffs, from 
the bed of the stream back to the distance of 
a hundred yards or thereabouts, form a succes- 
sion of steep terraces of this clay, intersected 


in numerous directions by deep and narrow ra-| second precipice. 
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these are defended by two large muscles cov- 
ering the side of the forehead, as well as by a 
projection of a thick frontal bone. ‘They have 
been known to live for days with half a dozen 
balls through the lungs, and even with very 
severe injuries in the heart. So far we had 
never met with a brown bear, alihough often 
with its tracks in the mud or sand, and these 
we had seen nearly a foot in length, exclusive 
of the claws, and full eight inches in width. 

What to do was now the question. ‘To stand 
and fight with such weapons as we possessed 
was madness ; and it was folly to think of es- 
cape by flight in the direction of the prairie ; 
for not only were the bears running towards 
us from that quarter, but, at a short distance 
back from the cliffs, the underwood of briar 
bushes, dwarf, willow, ete. was so thick that 
we could not have made our way through it 
at all, and if we kept our course along the river 
between the underwood and the top of the 
cliff, the animals would catch us in an instant; 
for, as the ground was boggy, we could make 
no progress upon it, while the large flat foot 
of the bear would enable him to travel with 
ease. It seemed as if these reflections (which 
it takes some time to embody in words) flashed 
all of them through the minds of all of us in 
an instant—for every man sprang at once to 
the cliffs without sufficiently thinking of the 
hazard that lay there. 

The first descent was some thirty or forty 
feet, and not very precipitous: the clay here 
also partook in a slight degree of the loam of 
the upper soil; so that we scrambled down with 
no great difficulty, to the first terrace, the bears 
plunging after us with headlong fury. Arrived 
here, we had not a moment for hesitation. — 
There was nothing left for us now but to en- 
counter the enraged beasts upon the narrow 
platform where we stood, or to go over the 
This was nearly perpen- 


vines, so sharply worn by the action of water | dicular, sixty or seventy feet deep, and com- 


at some remote period of time as to have the 
appearance of artificial channels. John Gree- 
ly, the prophet, the interpreter Jules, and my- 
self started out after breakfast one morning, to 
‘ascend to the topmost terrace on the south 
|shore, for the purpose of looking around us ; 
in short, to see what could be seen. With 
great labour, and by using scrupulous caution, 


posed entirely of the blue clay which was now 
saturated with late rains, and as slippery as 
glass itself. ‘The Canadian, frightened out of 
his senses, leaped to the edge at once, slid 


| with the greatest velocity down the cliff, and 


was hurled over the third descent by the im- 
petus of his courser. We then lost sight of 


| him, and of course supposed him killed ; for 


we succeeded in reaching the level grounds at | we could have no doubt that this terrific slide 


the summit opposite our encampment. 
Upon reaching these level grounds we all 


would be continued from precipice to preci- 
pice, until it terminated with a plunge over the 


sat down to rest, and had scarcely done so, | last into the river—a fall of more than a hun- 


when we were alarmed by a loud growl im- 
mediately in our rear, proceeding from the 


thick underwood. We started to our feet at once 
in great terror, for we had left our rifles at the 
island, that we might be unincumbered in the 
scramble up the cliffs, and the only arms we 
We had scarce- 
ly time to say a word to each other before two 
enormous brown bears (the first we had yet 
encountered during the voyage) came rushing 
at us open-mouthed from a clump of rose- 
These animals are much dreaded by 
the Indians, and with reason, for they are in- 
deed formidable creatures, possessing prodi- 
gious strength, with untameable ferocity, and 
There is 
scarcely any way of killing them by a bullet, 
unless the shot be through the brains, and 


had were pistols and knives. 


bushes. 


the most wonderful tenacity of life. 





dred and fifty feet. 

Had Jules not gone in this way, it is more 
than probable that we all should have decided, 
in our extremity, upon attempting the descent ; 
but his fate caused us to waver, and in the 
meantime the monsters were upon us. ‘This 
was the first time, in all my life, I had ever 
been brought to close quarters with an animal 
of any strength or ferocity, and I have no sern- 
ple to acknowledge that my nerves were com- 
pletely unstrung. For some moments I felt as 
if about to swoon, but a loud scream from 
Greely, who had been seized by the foremost 
bear, had the effect of arousing me to exertion, 
and when once fairly aroused, I experienced a 
kind of wild and savage pleasure from the 
conflict. 

One of the beasts, upon reaching the narrow 
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ledge where we stood, had made an immediate 
rush at Greely, and had borne him to the 
earth, where he stood over him, holding him 
with his huge teeth lodged in the breast of his 
overcoat—which, by the greatest goed fortune, 
he had worn, the wind being chilly. The 
other, rolling rather than scrambling down the 
cliff, was under so much headway when he 
reached our station, that he could not stop him- 
self until the one half of his body hung over 
the precipice ; he staggered in a sidelong man- 
ner, and his right legs went over while he held 
on in an awkward way with his two left. 
While thus situated, he seized Wormley by the 
heel with his mouth, and for an instant I fear- 
ed the worst; for in his efforts to free himself 
from the grasp, the terrified struggler aided the 
bear to regain his footing. While I stood 
helpless as above described, through terror, 
and watching the event without ability to ren- 
der the slightest aid, the shoe and moccasin of 
W. were torn off in the grasp of the animal, 
who now tumbled headlong down to the next 
terrace, but stopped himself, by means of his 
huge claws, from sliding farther. It was now 
that Greely screamed for aid, and the prophet 
and myself rushed to his assistance. We 
both fired our pistols at the bear’s head; and 
my ball, I am sure, must have gone through 
some portion of his skull, for I held the wea- 
pon close to his ear. He seemed more angry, 
however, than hurt; the only good effect of 
the discharge was in quitting hold of Greely, 
who had sustained no injury, and making at 
us. We had nothing but our knives to depend 
upon, and even the refuge of the terrace below 
was cut off from us by the presence of another 
bear there. We had our backs to the cliff, and 
were preparing fora deadly contest, not dream- 
ing of help from Greely, (whom we supposed 
mortally a) when we heard a shot, and 
the huge beast fell at our feet, just when we 
felt his hot and horrible fetid breath in our 
faces. Our deliverer, who had fought many a 
bear in his lifetime, had put his pistol delibe- 
rately to the eye of the monster, and the con- 
tents had entered the brain. 

Looking now downwards, we discovered the 
fallen bruin, making ineffectual efforts to scram- 
ble up to us; the soft clay yielded to his claws, 
and he fell repeatedly and heavily. We tried 
him with several shots, but did no harm, and 
resolved to leave him where he was for the 
crows. I do not see how he could ever have 
made his escape from the spot. We crawled 
along the ledge, on which we stood, for nearly 
half a mile, before we found a practicable path 
to the prairie above us, and did not get to camp 
until late in the night. Jules was there all 
alive, but cruelly bruised—so much so, indeed, 
that he had been unable to give any intelligible 
account of his accident or of our whereabouts. 
He had lodged in one of the ravines upon the 
third terrace, and made his way down its bed 
to the river shore. 

— 
From the Journal of the American Silk Society. 
THE GRAPE VINE. 

There are few things that afford more plea- 
sure for the expense of time and trouble than 
a good and well-managed grape vine. From 
considerable observation the editor of this 
journal was led to conclude, that a very erro- 





neous practice was generally pursued in rela- 
tion to grape vines ; and three years ago deter- 
mined to try an experiment. ‘I'he error in 
practice alluded to is this: the vine is permitted 
to grow to the full extent of its ability, and 
thus every season a large portion of wood has 
to be cut off and thrown away. It oecurred 
to the writer that this waste of the power of the 
plant might and ought to be prevented. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spring of 1837, he obtained 
un Isabella vine, one year old, from the layer, 
having a very good root, and planted it in an 
ordinary soil, of rather a sandy quality, put- 
ting a wheel-barrow load of wood-yard ma- 
nure and old lime mortar about the root. As 
soon as it began to grow he rubbed off all the 
buds but one, and trained that perpendicularly, 
rubbing off during the season all side shoots ; 
and when it had reached to the top of a second 
story balcony, nipped the end off, thus stop- 
ping its further growth. In the spring of 1838, 
he rubbed off every bud but two at the top of 
the vine, and trained these two along the front 
of the balcony, having stretched a large wire 
along the posts for their support. He rubbed 
off every side bud during the season, as at 
first. Both shoots made about thirty-five feet | 
of growth this season. In the spring of 1839 
every joint on the horizontal shoots was per- 
mitted to send forth its buds, and to grow un- 
molested, till the branches had fairly set fruit, 
generally until they were about 18 inches long. 
Then the end of each branch was nipped off, | 
and its further growth prevented. ‘The per- 
pendicular stem was carefully prevented from 


we of course cannot say any thing about its 
applicability to other kinds from experience ; 
but the same reasoning applies with equal 
force to all kinds. If the powers of a plant 
can be turned from the formation of wood to 
that of making fruit, as we have proved it can in 
the case of the Isabella grape, we do not see 
any reason why the experiment may not be 
successful with all kinds of grapes and fruit. 
One thing we do know, that a plant that bears 
fruit does not grow as much as one that does 
not; and we are hence authorized to infer, 
that the power of the plant may be directed at 
pleasure, either to the growth of fruit or wood 


—that by suppressing the one, you may in- 


crease the other, to a very great extent. ‘The 
vine above described has attracted the attention 
of numerous persons, and many have deter- 
mined to follow the example. It may be ob- 
served that this vine occupies no room at all in 
the garden. It grows close in the corner of 
the house, a single stem ascending fourteen 
feet to the balcony, when it starts off horizon- 
tally, as above described, along the balcony. 
Thus every house in any city that has a yard 
at all, so that the vine may be set in the earth, 
may have just such a supply of delicious grapes 


|as the writer of this had last fall. 


G. B.S. 


In the Annual Monitor for 1840, published 
at York, England, is the following striking ac- 
count of resignation under affliction of long 
duration. 

Diep, the 12th of 10th mo. 1838, Hannan 


sending out buds. ‘The whole plant was care-| Myers, of Leeds, aged about 82 years. 


fully watched that no more buds might be per- | 


mitted to grow—each one being rubbed off as | 
soon as it appeared. ‘Thus, from about the | 
middle of June, the vine was not permitted to 
form any new wood. During the season the 
grapes grew uncommonly well, and every one | 
ripened in good season, and was very fine, as 
was proved by the numerous company at the 
Horticultural Society exhibition, who unani- 
mously pronounced them the finest grapes 
there. ‘The produce of this vine was three 
hundred and fifteen bunches, all very large, 
and the berries of uncommon size. The so- 
ciety awarded to them its first premium for 
native grapes. Almost every body, however, 
doubted whether the plant had not been in- 
jured by this excessive bearing of fruit; and 
many old gardeners considered that it would 
be killed by it. ‘The writer never doubted on 
this score. He had only compelled the plant 
to make fruit, instead of wood to be cut off 
and thrown away, and has no doubt that if he 
had been able to get the season before a greater 
length of wood for fruit branches, the plant 
would have supported a much larger quantity 
of fruit. On trimming the vine preparatory to 
its bearing in 1840, there was very little wood 
to be cut off. Only two buds were left on each 
branch of last year’s growth, and these are 
now growing and showing fruit buds very 
finely. ‘The vine is not dead, nor does it 
appear to have been injured in the least by last 
year’s hard work. So far, the experiment is 
beautifully successful, and we now feel autho- 
rized to recommend this plan to all who love 
fine fruit. It must be borne in mind that the 
experiment was made with the Isabella grape; 


We believe it may be truly said of the ex- 
perience of this dear friend, that ‘ godliness 
with contentment is great gain ;” for through 
her long protracted life it is not known, by her 
nearest connections, that a murmur ever esca- 
ped her lips, no repining at her lot, but a con- 
stant, cheerful acquiescence in the divine will. 
Her allotment was a truly secluded one ; hav- 
ing, through bodily infirmity, been confined to 
her house nearly 70 years; not being able to 
walk, nor move herself from one place to an- 
other for that period. ‘The uniform serenity 
of her mind was very instructive to those 
about her; and many can bear witness, that 
their faith hus often been strengthened by see- 
ing the power of religion so strongly exem- 
plified, in supporting her mind under the nu- 
merous privations of society, to which she was 
necessarily subject. 

The humbling view she took of her reli- 
gious attainments was an evidence of true dis- 
cipleship ; and she often remarked that she had 
been an unprofitable servant, and had nothing 
on which she could rely, no work of her own; 
but only on the merits of God, in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. 


THE BURNING OF A COAL MINE. 


Letters and papers from the department of 
the Allier, bring accounts of a remarkable con- 
flagration, which broke out in the coal mines 
of Commentry, and had been burning for a 
week, with daily increasing fury. It appears 


that this fire, which, for the last four-and- 
twenty years, has been silently smouldering in 
the bowels of the earth—revealing its existence 








by perpetual smoke, and occasional outbreaks 
of flame, which, however, had always been 
confined within the limits abandoned to its do- 
minion—had, at length, made its way through 
some breach into one of the vast galleries of 
these extensive workings ; and there, meeting 
with the air current so long denied it, had 
spread through all the subterranean chambers 
and passages with a rapidity before which re- 
sistance became utterly powerless ; showing 
itself at every crevice and outlet of the vast 
labyrinth, and flinging its points and columns 
of fire far up into the air, through all the shafts 
that led into the wide field of the rich deposit. 
Luckily the solemnities of the day (being the 
first day of the week] had emptied the work- 
ings of their human tenants, for no mortal 
aid could have availed them against the sud- 
denness with which the fiery flood swept over 
all things. ‘The authorities of the district 
were early on the spot, but have hitherto been 
little more than idle and awe-struck spectators. 
Neither Vesuvius, nor any other eruption, say 
the accounts, can give a notion of the dreadful 
and sublime scene. “If,” says one writer, 
++ it were possible to forget that the flames have 
been for three whole days devouring the im-| 
mense wealth, and that by this conflagration 
three hundred fathers of families will be} 
thrown out of employment, there would be | 
room for no other sentiment than that of ad-| 
miration at the magnificent spectacle. Ima- 
gine a deep ravine nearly circular, in the form 
of a reversed cone, with its edges, however, 
hourly enlarging. Through fourteen large! 
openings, issuing at about twenty feet above | 
the ground of this ravine, and giving access to | 





the innumerable galleries of the mines below, | 


as many torrents of flame are poured forth | 
with frightful violence from the caldrons 
within—flames of a thousand hues rushing | 
forth like fiery whirlwinds—dividing, and} 
crossing, and mingling, and rising, and falling, | 
and rising again. At times, a hollow ecrack- 
ing sound echoes through the abyss; this is| 
some huge block of coal detaching itself from | 
the roof or sides of one of the galleries, and 
falling into the blazing gulf. ‘Then rises up a 
thick column of black dust; till it reaches the 
openings of the galleries, two gaping mouths 
shoot into the air their dazzling columns of 
fire. Suddenly one of these ceases. It seems 
for a moment as if checked in its wrath. ‘Then 
comes a long and startling groan from the en- 
trails of the earth: and forth again rushes the 
flame, blood red, roaring and terrible, threat- 
ening in its fury to lift up the burning moun- 
tain altogether, and bury the spectators be- 
neath its dreadful ruins. Again, look around 
you; it is midnight, and two thousand faces 
are there, some grouped on the opposite crest 
of the ravine, some sheltered in the cavities of 
the rocks. Yet no sound meets the ear save 
that of the roaring flames.’’ The latest ac- 
counts state that the rafters of the galleries had 
all fallen, and the founts of flame nearly ceased 
to play. ‘The whole had become one burning 
guif. The loss is said to be incalculable; 
millions of hectolitres of coal had been consu- 
med. ‘The engineers were preparing to turn 
a stream, which flows at a league’s distance, 
and direct it upon the burning mountain. 
Workmen were employed night and day in 


j 
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this operation, by which it was hoped to lay | 
the mines under water.— French paper. 


ms 
COLOURED PEOPLE IN LONDON. 


John T. Norton, an American, writes from 
London to the Hartford (Ct.) Courier as 
follows : 

‘* There are not many coloured people in 
England, but I see one or more every day. 
And where do you think I see them? ‘The 
first] saw was a mulatto woman walking arm 
in arm with a gentleman in Hyde Park. 
next was an African man entirely at home in an 
omnibus filled with white gentlemen and ladies. 


tiful young lady, sitting by the side of a black 
lady, on terms of periect equality, in one of 
the most splendid coaches in Hyde Park, with 
liveried servants. Yesterday, whilst riding in 
an omnibus in Regent street, a coloured young 


woman beckoned to the driver, and he stop-| 
She did | 


ped and opened the door at once, 
not get in, as she found it was not going where 
she wished to go. 

‘This afternoon I attended the church in 
Blackfriars, formerly Rowland Hill’s. The 
largest and most respectable and solemn audi- 
ence was present that lever witnessed—the 
sexton told me 4,000. On loaking round, I 
saw ahead and face that marked the purest 
African descent. Was he ‘perched up in a 
corner? No: he was in a ys,ew near the mid- 
dle of the church. On my walk home, I saw 


|}a black man with an ele-santly dressed white 


lady leaning on his arm , and immediately fol- 
lowing them, a white arid black gentleman arm 
in arm. I followed th.em a little, and soon, on 
coming to another street, the lady shook hands 


| with the two black gentlemen, (for they had 
every appearance o%, such,) and they both put 


their arms into t'ne white gentleman’s, and 
walked on. What I noticed more particularly 
in all these cases, was, that not the least atten- 
tion was attracted. I could not perceive that 
any individual besides myself, knew that there 
was any difference in the colours. 
‘*My paper is full, and I am 
** Yours truly, 
** Joun ‘T. Norton.” 
—_— 
From the New York Observer 
TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 


The first care of friends for friends, when 
they are brought down by disease or casualty, 
1s, to relieve them from pain and restore them 
to health. ‘To this end, physicians are called 
in, and various remedies are administered. It 
is agreed on all hands, too, that good nursing 
is as important as good medical advice. In 
some cases it is much more so. Many a pa- 
tient, under the most skilful practice, 
carried off for want of proper attention to diet 
and to the prescriptions of the doctor. 


The | 








has been | cruel, curiosity in regard to this, 
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Though many suffer for want of proper at- 


| tention, even good nursing may be carried too 


far. ‘Ihere is such a thing as over-doing, a3 
well as not doing enough. Some persons are 
so extremely anxious when friends are sick, 
that they must all the while be doing some- 
thing. ‘They are sure that if a little medicine 
does some good, a great deal would do much 
more. And that if taking it once in four or 
six hours abates the disease, taking it twice as 
often would conquer it twice as soon; so they 
kill the patient with kindness. He went down, 
they say, in spite of all they could do; where- 
as, had they done but half as much, he might 


‘The next was an elegantly dressed and cd have been saved. 


And here, let me say, that the sick are 
sometimes exceedingly injured by calling in 
too many watchers. 1 am aware that, in acute 
disease, it may be necessary to have some one 
by the bed-side continually; and in extreme 
cases, more than one watcher may be wanted. 
‘The members of the family, perhaps, are quite 
worn out with anxiety and toil. kn such cases 
they ought to send out for help ; and it would 
argue any thing but kindness and fellow-feeling 
to refuse. But is not this often done when the 
sick man would be far better off with the little 
attention which some one in the house might 
give him, without much interruption of sleep ;. 
and are not two persons frequently called in. 
when one would do better? What the: sick. 
want, in the night time, is rest. Nothing 
more important than to get every thing still at 
an early hour; but how can this be done if one 


| or two persons. are up in the room all night,. 


however carefal they may be in all their move-- 
ments? Some families, in which members are 
afflicted with lingering diseases, will go through 
a whole winter without sending for a single 
watcher, while others, under precisely similar 
cireumstances, will wear out a whole neigh- 
bourhood. Where a sick person needs only 
that kind of attention, two or three times in a 
night, which a father, mother, brother or sister 
can render by sleeping in the room, why should 
friends be taxed to come in and sit up all night, 
however cheerfully they may offer to do so? 
It is hardly necessary to add, that in eases of 
great mental excitement, it is commonly ver 
injurious to bring in strangers as watchers. It 
adds fuel to the fire, and sometimes, I have no 
doubt, hastens diseases to fatal issues. It is 
not very uncommon for the sick, when the 
brain is bewildered, to imagine that they are 
threatened with some personal violence; and, 
where this happens, the sight of strange faces 
is almost sure to create alarm, as if their great- 
est fears were about to be realised. 

May I add, that the custom which extensively 
prevails of calling in to see the sick is very in- 
jurious? There is a preposterous, not to say 
which ought 


»| to be discouraged, and even frowned upon, if 
In the | it cannot be otherwise restrained. The neigh- 


crisis of a disease, especially, every thing|bours want just to step into the sick room and 


often depends upon following his directions | see how the patient looks ; 
implicitly. A dosing nurse, who has an ear| good can it do? 
for every new remedy that happens to be re-| with pain, 
commended by the neighbours, is unsafe.| wants to be made a gazing- 


Wait till the physician comes; ask his advice, 
and if he approves of it, try it. 


fellow being. 


but what possible 
And who that is writhing 
or reduced to extreme debility, 
stock to any body? 
If you can do any thing for your sick neigh- 


; Otherwise, | bour as a nurse or a watcher, very well. Offer 
beware how you experiment upon the life of a| your services, 


and render them most cheerfully 
where they are needed; but otherwise, it is a 
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kindness to keep away. I think I have known 
many sick persons very much injured by this 
sort of neighbourly kindness. By crowding 
around the door and the bed, they have ex- 
cluded and consumed the oxygen, which was 
more essential to the sick man than all his 
medicines. 

There is apt to be a strong desire, too, when 
@ patient begins to recover, to visit him ina 
friendly way, before he is able to bear the 
fatigue and excitement. Physicians will tell 
you, I believe, that there are more relapses 
from this cause than almost any other. ‘* ‘I'he 
patient is worse—he had too much company 
yesterday.” How often have I heard this re- 
mark from the lips of doctors and experienced 
nurses. Many, | have no doubt, are confined 
to their rooms weeks or months longer than 
necessary, by being visited too early and too 
frequently, from the best motives in the world. 
There are other and better ways of showing 
our sympathy and our friendship, till the sick 
have gained sufficient strength to see us. 

I only add once more, that it is a great ca- 
lamity for a sick man himself to be a dabbler 
in physic. ‘This is sometimes the case. The 
patient has his theory about various classes of 
diseases. He has studied the symptoms, and 
thinks that some other remedies than those 
which his physician prescribes would do bet- 
ter. Now it is notoriously unsafe, where a 
disease is violent or in any way critical, for 
the most skilful practitioner to rely upon his 
own prescriptions—how much more for a per- 
son who has a mere casual smattering in do- 
mestic pharmacy. And yet individuals of this 
class not unfrequently give their medical atten- 
dants a vast deal of trouble. ‘They are so much 
wiser than the greatest masters of the healing 
art, that it is difficult to bring them under any 
regular course of treatment. They feel so and 
so; and say what you will, they are persuaded 
that such and such medicines would help them. 
Under these morbid impressions, patients even 
of strong minds will sometimes take the matter 
into their own hands, and venture upon the 
most dangerous experiments. 

An acquaintance of mine, a very respectable 
clergyman, had been confined with a slow fever 
for a number of weeks, and under the mild, but 
I have no doubt judicious, treatment of his 
family physician, was beginning to recover. 
All the symptoms were favourable. But the 
good man was impatient. He wanted to be in 
his pulpit and his parish; and he was fully 
convinced that he needed more active medi- 
cines. The physician tried every way to beat 
him off from the notion, but in vain. He was 
confident, he said, that his stomach and bowels 
were in a particular state which he described, 
and that he should never be well till they were 
thoroughly cleansed. Accordingly, finding that 
the doctor could not be induced to yield to his 
wishes, he, in an evil hour, prepared a heavy 
portion of drastic physic for himself. He took 
it, and the next day he was acorpse. H. 


ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 

Latest from the Exploring Expedition— 
Highly Important Discovery.—Capt. Wilkes, 
in the Vincennes, has ascertained, beyond all 
question, the existence of a great Antarctic 


Continent, and has actually skirted along its | the expedition of the two French corvettes, 
coast throughout more than 56 degrees of lon-| the strolabe and Zelee, under the command 
gitude. ‘The particulars of this important dis-|of Commodore D’Urville, which, from its 
covery, so far as they are known to us, are| length, and the late hour at which it reached 
contained in the following extract from a Sid-| our office, we are unable to give in type this 
ney (New South Wales) paper of March 12th,| week. Our readers will be pleased to learn 
for which we are indebted to a commercial | that the exertions of the French commodore 
house, who received it from their Sidney cor-|have been crowned with success. On the 
respondent. ‘The same paper also contains|evening of the 19th January, in latitude 66 
(from the Hobart ‘Town Courier) information of | deg. S. and about 130 deg. east longitude, land 
the same continent having been seen, on the| was descried; and on the 21st the corvettes 
same day, though in a different longitude, by | approached to within five or six miles, and 
the French exploring expedition ; but the latter | two boats’ crews put off to collect specimens 
was unable to approach the coast save at a|of rock from a point which was clear of ice. 
single point, and does not appear to have seen | ‘I'he land is described as stretching from the 
even more than a few miles of it, whereas the | south to the W. S. W. as far as the eye could 
American expedition saw and examined it, as | discern, Commodore D’Urville was desirous 
before stated, for a distance of more than 54/|of continuing his discoveries, but was stopped 
degrees of longitude. Probably the same con: jon the 23rd by a bank of ice stretching out 
tinent was seen some years ago by Captain} from the land directly north to an immense 
Fanning, (see Fanning’s Voyages, p. 447.) | distance, and was consequently compelled to 
We subjoin the two extracts above referred alter his course. ‘The following day the ves- 
to.—Jour. of Commerce. ‘sels encountered a must furious gale of wind, 

(From the Sidney Herald, March 12th ] | during which the Zelee very narrowly escaped 

Discovery of the Antarctic Continent.— | being wrecked. Further progress was pre- 
Amongst the arrivals to be found in our ship- | vented by (/a banguise,) which hindered any 
ping list of this day, is that of the United further progress towards the south. Although 
States ship Vincennes, under the command of |"0t much will have been gained by this enter- 
Charles Wilkes, Esq.- The Vincennes has | Prise in point of uulity, it will add greatly to 
been absent from this port almost eighty days, | UT geographical and scientific knowledge. it 
most of which time has been spent in southern | 40¢8 not appear that any living beings or ani- 
exploration ; and we are happy to have it in| mal exist in these cold and dreary regions ; 
our power to announce, on the highest autho- | 20 even a seal was acen, nor any very useful 
rity, that the researches of the exploring squad- kind of whale, Captain Dumont D'Urville 
ron afier a southern continent have been com- | 48, by this discovery, earned an additional 
pletely successtul. The land was first seen|title to the honours of his country, distin- 
on the morning of the 19th of January, in | guished as his name has already been in scien- 
latitude 66 deg. 20 min. south, longitude 154 tific navigation. (‘The Astrolabe and Zelee had 
deg. 18 min. east. arrived at Hobart Town.) 

‘The Peacock, (which ship arrived in our| 08¢script.—Since putting the above in type, 
harbour on the 22d ultimo, much disabled from | W€ have been favoured with the annexed letter 
her contact with the ice,) we learn, obtained from an officer of the Vincennes, which, with 
soundings in a high southern latitude, and esta- | S9Me Variations from the newspaper statement, 
blished beyond doubt the existence of land in| Contains many additional particulars. 
that direction. But the Vincennes, more for U.S. Saip Vincennes, } 











tunate in escaping injury, completed the disco- Sidney Harbour, March 12th, 1840. 
very, and run down the coast from 154 deg.| We arrived here yesterday from our south- 
18 min. to 97 deg. 45 min. east longitude, | ern cruise, upon the success of which we all 
about seventeen hundred miles, within a short| have reason to congratulate ourselves. We 
distance of the land, often so near as to get! have discovered land within the Antarctic, and 
soundings with a few fathoms of line, during | cruised along the edge of the barrier ice (see- 
which time she was constantly surrounded by | ing the land frequently) upwards of seventy 
ice islands and bergs, and experiencing many | degrees of longitude. All are convinced there 
heavy gales of wind, exposing her constantly | is an extensive continent there: whether it 
to shipwreck. We also understand that she| will be of any benefit to mankind, or not, time 
has brought several specimens of rock and| alone can show. 
earth procured from the land, some of them} For my part, no inducement could be held 
weighing upwards of one hundred pounds. _| out that would make me volunteer to return 
It is questionable whether the discovery can| there, unless one of the other vessels should 
be of any essential service to commerce, but it} have been unfortunate enough to be wrecked. 
cannot be otherwise than gratifying to Captain} We were unfortunate in not being able to land, 
Wilkes, and the officers engaged with him in| take possession, and plant the stripes and stars. 
this most interesting expedition, to have brought; When the weather permitted us to do so, no 
to a successful termination the high trust com-| boat could land—the land being very high, 
mitted to them by their country; and it is} covered with snow, and sloping gradually to 
hoped that so noble a commencement in the | the water, where it was terminated by ice, de- 
cause of science and discovery will induce the} scending one hundred or two hundred feet 
government of the United States to follow up,/ perpendicularly. 
by other expeditions, that which is now on the| ‘The weather was, part of the time, good, 
point of termination. and part blowing from fresh to heavy gales, 
[From the Hobart Town Courier. } with thick snow storms, making the navigation 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of a| extremely hazardous, on account of the ice- 
French letter, containing a succinct account of| bergs by which we were generally surrounded. 
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I have at times counted one hundred large 
ones from the deck, without the aid of a glass, 
taking no notice of the small ones. 

We found the Peacock here repairing, al- 
most a perfect wreck, having had her stern 
frame lifted, and all the timbers broken above 
the main deck, as far forward as the gangway, 
rudder knocked off, forefoot carried away, and 
planking knocked up to within an inch and a 
half of her wood-ends. How she arrived 
here, it seems impossible to conceive. I did 
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own nation and country, and if by them I am 
criminal, | am ready to suffer.” ‘* Appeal to 
England, three thousand miles off !’’ said Den- 
nison with a sneer; * and what will you gain 
by that? Send over your complaint; the 
next year parliament will send over here to 
know what's the matter, and the third year the 
government of England will be changed. Be 
better advised—renounce your errors, and save 
your life.” 

“ What,” said Leddra with indignation, 


not suppose a vessel in her condition could |‘‘and join such murderers as you!—then let 


hold together long enough to do so: she was | 


every one who meets me point and say, lo! 
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ber Gamaliel’s counsel to the Jews. 
seaman, and lately arrived from England, and 
when I heard this man was to die for his reli- 
gion, | went to see him in prison; and me- 
thought the Lord did mightily appear in his 


I am a 


words. I then sought out one of the magis- 
trates who condemned him, and asked what 
was his crime. He is arogue, said he, a very 
rogue, and has also abused magistracy. But 
I said, what has that to do with the question? 
Why do you kill the man? what is your rule, 
your law, your authority ? But he did not an- 
swer. Gentlemen, you have no rule, no warrant 


caught in the ice, and jammed by the closing | this is the man who has forsaken the God of} from the word of God, no precedent from Eng- 


of the passage after she went in. I hope that! 
the brig and schooner have escaped, and that 
we shall find them at New Zealand. 

By the arrival to-day from Hobart ‘Town, | 





his salvation.” As he said this, Wenlock 
Christison, who was also sentenced to banish- 





land, nor have you authority from the king, 
whose name you presume to use, to hang that 


ment on pain of death, walked into court and | man. 


stood by the prisoner. For a moment the 


** But they tell me he may go away if he 


(Van Diemen’s land,) we learn that the French | judges Were silent, and seemed confounded at} will. Is itso? Then let him go—let me have 
expedition is there, and that they discovered | this voluntary offer of human life, and which| him; I command a stout ship, and will gladly 


land the same day we did, in 66 S. and 130) 
east. It is no doubt a continuation of what 
we saw, and will render the honour of being 
first disputed for some time. I do not think | 
they can boast much, as they were satisfied 
with a single sight, owing to the Zelee’s being 
near lost. We have coasted the new continent | 
thirteen hundred miles. 





they now began to dread the necessity of 
taking. 

Here’s another Quaker, said one. 

Bring him forward, Mr. Marshal, said Secre- 
tary Rawson: Sir, is your name Wenlock 
Christison? Yea, said Wenlock. Were you 








take him away from your country. William 
Leddra come down, come down from that 
cursed tree ; they say you may go away if you 
will; come down to me, William, and I will 
take care of you.” 

Here a murmur of applause ran through 


not banished at the last court on pain of death? ithe crowd, but to quiet them, Allen, minister 
Yea, said Wenlock. ‘Then what doest thou! of Boston, who, probably, on that day had 


as | here? said governor Endicot fiercely. 1 came | preached, called out to the people, that such 


For “ The Friend.” | here, said Wenlock, with a loud voice, to warn) willingness to die in the criminal, should not 
you to shed no more innocent blood, and to| move them; for the apostle had said, “ that 


see my friend ; for the blood you have already | some should be given up to strong delusions, 
shed now cries to the Lord God for vengeance. | and even dare to die for them.” __ 


EARLY FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
(Continued from p. 326.; 
LETTER VIII. 


William Leddra was the fourth Quaker hung | they seized him he desired to remain with his} stran 


for his religion in Boston. 
missionary to Massachusetts, to warn the peo- 
ple of their errors, and he was a very talented | 
and popular teacher. 
years’ residence among them, our first charter 
rulers ceased not to ply him with hot persecu- 
tion; ofttimes they imprisoned, ofttimes they 
scourged him, and during the whole winter 
preceding his execution they kept him in irons 
like a burglar or a robber; yet, as himself de- 
clares, “he never turned his cheek from the 
smiter, nor his feet from following the flock ; 
and the whip on his back, and all his imprison- 
ments, and banishments on pain of death, and 
even loud threatenings of a halter, did no more 
move him than if they had bound a spider’s 
web upon his finger.’”” When brought before 
his persecutors, who were also his judges and 
his judges’ counsellors, he demanded to know 
his crime. 

‘You stand with your hat on,” said they ; 
“‘you say thee and thou, and are a Quaker; 
and you, moreover, have declared those Qua- 
kers, whom we have executed, to be innocent.” 

“What,” said Leddra, “ will you hang a 

man for speaking good English, and defending 
the servants of the Lord?” ‘A man,” said 
Dennison, ‘‘ may speak treason in good En- 
glish.”” 
” « Will you go to England, and trouble us 
no more?” said Bradstreet. ‘+I have no busi- 
ness there,” said Leddra. ‘Then you shall 
go that way,” said this merciful judge, point- 
ing towards the gallows. 

‘TI understand you,” said Leddra; “I am 
to die for breathing the air of your jurisdiction ; 
but mark me, I am an Englishman and your 
fellow-subject, and I appeal to the laws of my 


Take him away, jailor, said Endicot, and as 


were about to murder. 


He also was a} friend William, whom he boldly affirmed they | matter? 


And the captain of the guard said to the 
ger, “sir, what have you to do in the 
William cannot go away, you may 
go away, and if you take my advice, you will 


But the faith and courage of Leddra, and| do so quickly.” “I shall go away,” said 


But during his three) fidelity of Christison—virtues which savages 


even reverence, were powerless upon the char- 
ter assistants and their advisers. So full of 
*‘ holy” zeal were they, and so blind to mere 
‘*carnal’’ virtue, though of the highest order ; 
and without delay they passed sentence of 
death upon the prisoner; and on the 14th of 
March, 1661, it being lecture day, and after 
‘divine service,’ he was led out to be hung, 
and to preserve the public peace, and to keep 
off the mob, and to maintain the supremacy of 
the first charter law, Endicot himself, with a 
strong military guard, conducted the victim 
from prison to the gallows. 

When he arrived at the foot of the ladder, 
he saw Edward Wharton in earnest expostula- 
tion with the multitude against the execution 
and the injustice of the rulers, and he said, 
“friend Wharton, remember that all who 
would be Christ’s disciples must take up the 
cross ;’’ and to the people he said, ‘for the 
testimony of Jesus, and for testifying against 
deceivers, | am brought here to suffer.” This 
Wharton was a Salem man, and under banish- 
ment on pain of death. As the martyr went 
up the ladder, one in the crowd regarded him 
with peculiar interest: Leddra called to him 
also and said, * friend, know that this day I 
am willing to offer up my life as a witness of 
Jesus.”” Upon this the man became greatly 
agitated, and begged that he might speak. 
‘** Gentlemen,” said he, “* I am a stranger to 
you and your country, and yet a friend to both; 
for Jesus’ sake, for the Lord’s sake, I pray you 
not to take away that man’s life, but remem- 





| 


the seaman, “for of all sights, to my eyes this 
is the most cruel.” 

Orders were given to make haste, and the 
ladder was turned to throw him off; Leddra 
had only time to say, ** Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit,” and these were his last words. 

And when he was dead, and about to be cut 
down, Wharton, whose own life was then for- 
feit, and at the merey of the charter rulers, 
with other friends, stood under; and as the 
body fell, they caught it in their arms: and 
after he was stripped by the hangman, they 
laid him in his grave. 


Is the production of the beet root sugar pro- 
fitable without a protecting duty? The most 
important fact we have met with lately, bear- 
ing upon this question, is that the business is ex- 
tending from France, into Germany, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. 

An important improvement has been recent- 
ly introduced into the manufacture of beet 
sugar in France, which consists in refining 
the sugar at the time of making it, by one con- 
tinuous operation, without taking it from the 
mould until it is converted into the most beau- 
tiful lump. Such importance is attached to 
this discovery, that it has obtained the prize of 
20,000 francs.— Late paper. 


LONDON POLICE. 


From the private letter of an American in 
London. 


One of the most striking and admirable in- 
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THE FRIEND. 





stitutions of the city is its police. This is the 
result of Sir Robert Peel’s labour and skill. 
In the space of every half square, or from 
twenty to fifty rods, you see a man, idling 
about, as if he had just come to London. He 
has a narrow leather strap buckled upon his 
wrist, and a strip of silver edging upon his 
collar, with one or two letters and figures 
worked into the cloth of the collar. _He has 
also a peculiar hat on, which looks like oil | 
eloth highly varnished, with the body covered 
with crape, and the top exposed to the wea- 
ther. He has no arms or other weapons, and 
if it rains you see him with a cape over his 
shoulders like our firemen. Once in a while 
he stops and looks up and down, or if there is 
any collection or confusion of any kind, he 
slowly walks up to the scene of it. If there 
is a collection of coaches at a stage-house or 
mail-office, one of these men is always looking 
on. If there is a public meeting of any kind, 
one of these men is in the street, two or three 
in the entry, one or two at the inside door, and 
half a dozen in the crowd or near the platform. 
In markets, on the wharves, at the steamboat 
landings, near the bridges,—in fact, wherever 
you go you meet these stragglers. They walk 
very lazily; you seldom see two of them to- 
_gether, and you never see them with any body 
unless as a protector. ‘These are policemen. 
They are the men to ask the way to any given 
place, the name or design of any building,—in 
short, any thing that the citizen or stranger 
needs to inquire about. ‘They are perfectly 
civil, and seem to seize every opportunity to 
be useful. ‘There are two commissioners of 
police, and the force is divided into seventeen 
departments, marked with initials and num- 
bers. Each division has one superintendent, 
four inspectors, sixteen serjeants, and one hun- 
dred and forty-four constables—making a force 
of two thousand eight hundred. Each of these 

licemen receives nineteen shillings, or near- 
. five dollars a week, and his clothes, and 
coals for one fire—perhaps one dollar per day. 
I have seen no man drunk, and but one case 
of a squabble in the street, and that was in 
the suburbs. The principal business of the 
lord mayor appears to be, to do the honours 
of the city on public occasions. I have seen 
him preside at two public meetings—one, of 
the Society for the propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign parts, and the other a public meet- 
ing to petition parliament respecting the condi- 
tion of the colony at New Zealand. He has 
the title of Right Honourable, from being a 
member of the privy council ex officio. ‘The 
office is held for a term of years, and the next 
oldest in commission of the two sheriffs of 
London succeeds. The office is said to be 
worth six thousand pounds per annum. He 
wears a broad gold chain on the neck, a pro- 
fasion of rings on his hands, and a gold snuff- 
box. His robe is a light blue, edged with fur, 
and hanging quite to the ground. Wherever 
he goes the coast is clear, and all respect is 
paid.—S. §. Journal. 


Agriculture feeds us to a great extent ; it clothes us, 
and without it we could not have manufactures, and 
we should not have commerce ; these all stand together, 
but they stand together like pillars—the largest in the 
eentre—and that largest is Acricunture.— Webster. 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
To the Memory cf Daniel Wheeler. 


Seal not the sympathetic fount, whose inmost depths 
are stirred, 

Whose crystal waters overflow at each remembered 
word, 

Which, from those lips now closed in death, like dews 
retreshing fell, 

The gospel’s joyful tidings in distant lands to tell. 

one not the fount of sympathy, but bid its waters 

ow, 

To mingle with the daughter’s tears, the sons’ o’er- 
whelming woe— 

To swell the tide which overleaps the broad Atlantic's 
wave, 

Or gushes where Pacific’s tides the distant islands 
lave, 

Since both on Honolulu’s shore and Russia’s snowy 
steep, 

The Christian and the heathen world bow down the 
head to weep. 

As when, with overwhelming force, the fierce tornado’s 
wrath 

Uproots the venerable trees along its forest path, 

We scarcely give a passing thought, or heed the ruin 
made, 

Though many a tall, time-honoured tree prone to the 
earth is laid. 

But, when some isolated oak, of high majestic form, 

Which yielded shade in summer's heat, and shelter 
from the storm, 

Beneath whose shadow sire and son successively have 
strayed, 

And many a generation has wandered to its shade, 

To some insidious disease becomes a gradual prey, 


feelings of relatives and friends were left to 
flow out without restraint in the preparation 
of these notices, our little sheet would soon be 
overburdened; and, besides, readers would be 
burdened, or would avoid the perusal of them, 
and thus the very object in view be frustrated. 
Our friends, therefore, especially those at a 
distance, will be kind enough to take the hint, 
and spare us the unpleasant necessity of cur- 
tailing, or entirely rejecting, articles of this 
kind forwarded for insertion. We would not, 
however, be understood as precluding remark- 
able circumstances and expressions pertaining 
to the closing period, which would be instruc- 
tive to survivors; yet even with respect to 
those, sound discretion should be exercised. 


There have been forwarded for insertion two 
communications, in verse, to the memory of a 
dear departed disciple of the cross. ‘The first 
in point of time, with the signature ** E,’”’ how- 
ever fitted to meet with acceptance in the pri- 
vate circle, is not deemed sufficiently free from 
defects for the public eye. The other, by Ada, 
appears to-day, with a slight alteration in one 
place, which, we trust, the writer will not dis- 
approve. 





Diep, at his residence in East Bradford, Chester 


Till root and branch are withered quite by slow, yet | county, on fourth day, the 10th of last month, Jona- 


sure decay, 

We gaze upon its vacant place in loneliness of soul, 

And mourn its loss in afier years, as on their course 
they roll. 

So, whena Christian patriarch falls, the vacancy how 
drear, 

To those who loved his counsels high, his bright ex- 
ample here. 

One who unmoved amid life’s storms and tempests 
seemed to stand, 

Like to some stately beacon rock, upon a sea-beat 
strand. 

What high companionship was his, as oft alone he 
stood 

Upon the Freeling’s narrow deck, above the briny 


When of his numerous earthly friends but one beloved 
was near, 


THAN Copk, in the 78th year of his age. 

on the evening of the 11th instant, in the 19th 
year of his age, ArntHour Witutam Howe t, son of 
Asher M. Lowell, of this city. 

In the removal of this amiable youth, whose sincerity 
of character and sweetness of disposition endeared him 
to all who knew him, his family, while they keenly 
feel their bereavement, are consoled in the assurance, 
that the redeeming love and mercy which enabled him 
patiently to bear his protracted indisposition without 
a murmur, cheered his later moments with the blessed 
prospect of an admissiun into that land where “ sorrow 
is unknown, and where happiness is endless, as it is 
perfect.” 
at Coventry, R. I. on the 23d of 5th mo. last, 
Harrier Peck, daughter of Perez and Joanna Peck, 
aged 25 years. 

Fidelity to the reproofs of instruction, meekness, and 








With converse sweet each heavy hour and moment| gentleness of deportment, were conspicuous and abid- 


lone to cheer; 


} 


ing traits in her character. She was a dutiful and af- 


Since faith was there with angel light, a radiance | fectionate daughter, sister, and friend—nor was her 


bright and warm, 
And resignation placed her bow upon the darkest 
storm. 


and ransomed soul, 
Borne upward to the mercy seat, has reached its final 
goal, 


| 


love and good will confined to her own household. It 
embraced the needy and afflicted of every grade—the 


| sorrowing slave wus not forgotten, but tenderly sym- 
Then wherefore mourn, since, as we trust, thy pure | pathised with, and she manifested a warm desire that 


the oppressed might go free. When informed that 
New Garden Boarding School, in North Carolina, was 
about to be opened, and in want of female teachers, she 


“ Where faith is Jost in certain sight, where partings | became religiously interested on the subjeet, and believ- 


never come, 
And prayer is changed to endless praise in the Redee- 
mer’s home.” 


Aba. 





THE FRIEND. 








SEVENTH MONTH, 18, 1840. 








Once more it seems needful to offer a few 
words on the subject of obituary notices, 
though, perhaps, but a repetition of what has 
been remarked more than once heretofore. 
Brevity, in our estimation, is the point chiefly 
to be aimed at in these mementos, and eulogy, 
or delineation of character, if indulged in at 
all, should be with the strictest regard to con- 
densation. If the partialities and affectionate 








ed it right for her, with the consent of her parents and 
friends, to proffer her services in that station. This 
was gratelully responded to, and, though in delicate 
health, she accomplished the journey,—remained in 
the school about one year and eight months, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and then returned with 
peace. Her health scon began to decline, a complica- 
ted d.scase took place, and, her strength gradually fail- 
ing, she was brought low; but her mind was screne, 
patient, and submissive to the disposal of her Heavenly 
Father ; and although her prospeets in life were invi- 
ting, and the ties of nature strong, yet through merey 
she relinquished all; and was enabled to say, while 
passing through the valley of the shadow of death, to 
her afflicted friends, “ Weep not, ¥ feel calm and re- 
conciled,” and quietly departed, we humbly trust, to 
a mansion, in the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 
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